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warned them of an approaching death, and that guided
by it they collected above a habitation from whence a
soul was about to take its flight. As I watched the birds
the recollection of this superstition occurred to me; I
wondered if there was any truth in it, and if this present
assemblage denoted Mr. Colvin's end.
As I entered the gate I met an acquaintance, who
told me that Mr. Colvin was still alive, and that it was
given out he was better. We dined at five; when the
meal was over I called one of my servants, and desired
him to go over and inquire how Mr. Colvin was. The
man dropped his eyes, and replied quietly that it \sas
unnecessary, he had just heard 'is dunniah fane sa
rehlat keah' (that his-spirit had commenced its march
from this transitory world), '
In India decay so soon follows death, that the soul
has hardly taken its flight before it becomes necessary to
prepare for the interment of the body. Mr. Colvin^died
about five in the afternoon, a little after seven o'clock I
passed his rooms on my way to my brother. The repose
of death was already broken, servants and officers were
hurrying in and out, furniture was being moved, and
carpenters were at work preparing the coffin. The noise
and bustle were in painful contrast to the stillness, the
hushed footsteps of the night before.
After tea I repaired as usual to the terrace of the marble
hall; there was a larger party assembled even than on
the previous evening. The sad event of the afternoon
was the topic of conversation. All were unfeignedly
sorry, but the future so overpowers the past that much
less was said of him who was gone than of the events
which his death might give rise to, especially as to who
would succeed him in the government.
Mr. Colvin was buried in the armoury square, at a spot